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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



A GRAPHIC DEVICE FOR MARKING SYLLABLE 
QUANTITY IN LATIN 

Experience in the classroom shows that the tyro in Latin finds it difficult 
to apprehend the distinction between syllable quantity and vowel quantity, and 
even the adept is likely to trip in his unguarded moments. Such a slip is 
made by Mr. Westaway in his book on Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation 
of Latin, when he says (p. 34), "a final short vowel is rarely lengthened before 
two consonants," for it surely is not the vowel that is lengthened. Again, in 
one of the best editions of the Aeneid now used in our schools stands the 
expression, "whose vowel is short by nature or position," which shows the same 
sort of confusion. Although the grammars carefully state that syllable 
quantity and vowel quantity are two totally different things, yet to the ordi- 
nary class the difference must be explained at length and by many examples. 

The fact that the same symbols are used, and in the same position, for 
long and short syllables as for long and short vowels tends to increase the 
confusion. During the early years of the Latin course the pupil leams that 
the macron always indicates a long vowel. Upon reaching Virgil, however, he 
is taught to place the macron over a short vowel on occasion. The purpose of 
this note is to suggest that the macron and breve be placed below the line, that 
is, under the syllables, when syllable quantity is to be indicated. The opening 
line of the Aeneid then will be marked as follows: 

Anna vi | rumque ca | no || Tro | iae qui | primus ab | oris. 

This second meaning and use of the two symbols should be taught at the 
very beginning of the course — not reserved for scansion merely. It is easy 
for the pupil to give the macron and breve another meaning when they stand 
in another position. Just as in arithmetic the meaning and value of digits 
depend upon their position relative to the decimal point, so here, macron and 
breve above the line mean vowel quantity, below the line syllable quantity, and 
the distinction is easily grasped and retained. The writer has used this simple 
graphic device for many years and has found it very satisfactory. He published 
the suggestion in the Latin Leaflet, November 28, 1904. 

Ellsworth David Wright 
Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wis. 
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